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Short ACCOUNT of the KINGDOM of HUNGARY. 


HE extent of this kingdom, including with it Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Sclavonia, is eftimated at 4943 fquare miles. 
Large traéts of this territory are dead morals. The climate is 
reckoned fo very unhealthy, that Hungary has been denominated 
the grave of ftrangers, and the burial-place of the Germans. 
The prefent population of this kingdom, with the diftri€ts ufu- 
ally confidered as belonging to it, is about 7,116,789 fouls, or 
about 1848 perfons on every {quare geographical mile. 

Few regions prefent in the fame population, and the fame ex- 
tent of territory, fo great a diverfity of nations and of languages 
as is found in Hungary. The indigenous ‘Hungarians refide 
chiefly in that which is called the Low Country. They have, 
in general, an averfion from a city life. They compofe, it may 
be, about one-third of the total population of the Hungarian ter~ 
ritories. Of 11,402 villages in Hungary, thefe aboriginal 
Hungarians poffefs 3668. They fpeak the» Hungarian lan 
guage. The Sclavonians fpeak the Sclavonian language in 
feveral different diale&ls, and are named, likewife Slowaks, Raf- 
cians, and Croats. It is remarked, that wherever thefe fettle 
among the native Hungarians, the latter ceafe to profper, and 
are within a few generations abfolutely exterminated. Within 
thefe laft two hundred ycars, many villages of the Hungarians and 
Germans have fallen gradually tothe Slowaks alone. They pof- 
fefs in all 5789 of the villages of Hungary.—About 150,000 Ger. 
mans or Tranfylvanians are fcattered at the foot of the Hungarian 
Alps. They poffefs 921 villages. It was upon the entrance of their 
anceftors into Hungary, that its mines began to be wrought ; and 
they alfo firft opened the commercial intercourfe of Hungary 
with the countries of the north. They long fince adopted the 
Hungarian drefs, which they {till continue to wears By means 
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of them was lutheranif{m introduced fooner into Hungary than 
into other countries. The Wallachians, affuming in their 
own language the name of Romans, are indeed of Roman 
origin. They occupy 1024 villages in Hungary. They are 
temperate, indolent, patient, vindiétive, fuperftitious, yet im- 
moral. Their numbers are rapidly increafing.- A good num- 
ber of Macedonians, or modern Greeks, live alfo in Hungary. 
The money remitted between Hungary, Turkey, and Germany, 
pafles for the greater part through their hands; and they are at 
the fame time agents in moft of the other mercantile tran- 
faétions between thefe countries. They never cither engage in 
hufbandry, or enlift inthe army. There is a clafs called czin- 
zares, who, though Wallachians by defcent, yet profefs the reli- 
gion, follow the employments, and fpeak the language of the 
Greeks. The great national farms are held, and the inns in 
this country are kept, by Armenians, who came into Hungary 
about the end of the feventeenth century. They live difperfed 
over the great farms. There is but one Armenian parifh, which 
contained in the year 17 794 only 104 parifhioners. They ufe 
the Armenian language in nothing but the fervices of their 
religion. A few clementines, fo named after the leader of 
their emigration, having retired out of Albania in the year 
1403, came, in 1737, through Servia into Sciavonia. They fill 
two villages. The Jews had in their hands, in the thirteenth 
century, moft of the royal domains, and all the trade of Hun- 
gary. Their prefent numbers are about 75,000; and they are 
all employed as hawkers and pedlars, The numbers of the 
Zigeuners, or gypfies in Hungary, are about 17,000, They 
are much attached to the indigenous Hungarians. Maria- 
Therefa gave them the appellation of New Hungarians, with 
which they were much pleafed. 

All thefe people are diftributed in 11,402 towns or villages, 
and on 1395 greag farms, or puffen, which are occupied princi- 
pally for the ufes of paftoral hufbandry. 

The natural atowth of grafs is very abundant; but as there 
is in this country little {kill in the culture of artificial meadows, 
winter forage is generally fcarce. The pujlen, or great farms, 
are the polleffions of the nobility, and enjoy an exemption from 
certain duties, which are exaéted from the plebeian farmers of 
the hamlets or villages.—The total number of the nobility of 
both fexes was at the laft enumeration 325,894 perfons.—Valt 
droves of fheep and black cattle are every year exported from 
Hungary. The Jews of Prague export large quantities of 
goofequills.——-Next, after Siberia and America, Hungary is 
richer in copper than any other country in the world. Its iron 
mines are many, and inexhauftible. The falt-works of Hungary 
and ‘Tranfylvania might eafily fupply all Europe; as 1,200,000 
quintals of this falt are annually imported into the German em- 
pire. 
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pire. Here is abundance of mineral alkali. A native mine of 
Glauber falt was difcovered in a marfh near Ofen. Tobacco and 
wine are two great branches of the exportable produce of this 
country. The produce exceeds the confumption to the value 
of feveral millions of florins. 

The Hungarian diet has a right to deliberate concerning the 
legiflation, contributions, and fubfidies. Since 1791, the bifhops 
have been taxed 20 per cent. on their income. The adminiftra- 
tion of the government is divided between the chancery and 
the fupreme council of ftate. The military force of Hungary 
ufually confifted in former times of 35,000 men, cavalry and 
infantry. “It has been augmented within thefe laft twelve years. 
—The public revenue is nearly fixteen millions of florins in 
the year: that of Peft is the only univerfity in Hungary. 
There are now in Hungary about fifty living, authors, including 
tranflators and new{writers. 





_—_-__——— ee 


HUMOUROUS SYMPATHETIC ANECDOTE. 





HE following important difcovery is recommended to the 

literati, in general, but more particularly to the college of 
phyficians, as it may be of the greateft confequence to them in 
future practice. 

You mult know then that a wonderful conneétion and fym- 
pathy have lately been obferved between the breeches pocket 
and the animal fpirits, which continually rife or fall as the con. 
tents of the former ebb or flow ; infomuch that, from conftant 
obfervation, I could venture to guefs at a man’s current cafh by 
the degree of vivacity he has difcovered in his converfation. 
When this cutaneous refervoir is fluth, the fpirits too are elate ; 
when that is funk and drained, how flat, dull, and infipid is 
every word and aétion! The very mufcles and features of the 
face are influenced by this obfcure fund of life and vigour. The 
heart proves to be only the mert receptacle of the blood, and 
thofe groffer {pirits which ferve for the animal funétion: but 
the pocket is fraught with thofe finer and more fublime {pirits 
which conflitute the wit, and many other diflinguifhing cha- 
ratters, 

I could tell how a certain poet’s finances food by the very 
fubjeét of his mufe: glocmy elegies, biting fatives, grave folilo- 
quies, and dull traniiations, were certain indications of the ves 
angufla; as Pindaric odes and pointed epigrams intimated a freth 
recruit. Soa grave politician, who frequented a noted coffee. 
houfe, when thefe pocket qualms were on him, ufed to give the 
moft melancholy and deplorable accounts of the ftate of the na- 
tion—the increafe of taxes, the abufe of the public revenue, 
the national debt, the decay of trade, and the excefs of luxury, 
N 2 were 
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were the continual topics of his difcourfe ; but when the cold 
fit of this intermitting diforder left him, the fcene was quite al- 
tered, and then he'was eternally haranguing on the power, gran- 
deur, and wealth of the Britifh nation. In fhort, this barometer 
of ftate rofe or fell, not asthe quick, but current filver contracted 
or expanded itfelf within its fecret cell. 

Under the influence of the fame powerful charm, I have re- 
marked a certain phyfician in the chamber of a wealthy patient 
clear up his countenance, and write his recipe with infinite vi. 
vacity and good bumour.; but in the abode of poverty, what a 
clouded. brow, hopelefs vibration of the head, and !anguor of 
the nerves! Like the fenfitive plant, he fhrunk from the cold 
hand of neceflity : not that the doftor wanted humanity; but 
when a patient becomes a mere caput mortuum, and the anima 
Sacculi expires, what fympathifing heart but muft be fenfible of 
fo direa change! 

It is impoflible to record a tenth part of the wonderful effeé&s 
this latent fource of life and f{pirits has produced on the animal 
economy. What fmiles of complacency and cringing adula- 
tion to my Lord Bloodrich, who no fooner turns his back than 
contempt and derifion overtake him! What can this be owing to 
but the fecret influence of the divinity which threw a fort of 
awe and veneration about him? What but this magic power 
could have transformed Ned Traffic into a gentleman, Juttice 
Allpaunch into a wit, or Squire Jolter into a man of tafte 
What but this could have given poignancy to the moft infipid 

jokes, and weightto the moit fuperficial arguments of Alderman 
Heavifide ? What lefs than this divinity could make circum- 
cifion become uncircumcifion, convert Gideonites to Chriftians, 
or Chriftians to Gideonites ? It is this that, with more than tute- 
Jary power, protecis its votarics from infults and oppreflions, 
that filences the enraged accufer, and fnatches the [word “alle 
the very hand of juftice: towns and cities, like Jericho, with- 
out any miracle, have fallen flat before it; it has ftopped the 
mouths of cannons, and, more furprifing ftill, of faétion and 
ilander. 

It has thrown a “fort of glory about the globofe and opaque 
fculls of quorum juftices; it has imparted a dread and reve. 
rence to the enfigns of authority ; and ftrange, palling ftrange to 
fay, it has made youth and beauty fly into the arms of age, given 
charms to deformity and deteftation, transformed etc into 
Mammon, and the god of Joveintoa fatyr. It has built bridges 
without foundations, libraries without books, hofpitals without 
endowments, and churches without benefices. It has turned 
confcience into a deifl, honor into a pimp, courage into a mo- 
dern officer, and honefty into a flock-jobber. In fhort, there is 
nothing wonderful it has not effected, except making us wife, 
yirtuous, and happy. 

ADELA: 
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ADELA: An HeELvEtTic Story. 


OON' after the commencement of the French revolution, 

yet previous to the extenfion of the miferies which it has 
produced, I was fent to the college at Berne, under the care of 
a tutor, as 2ll my mother’s family were natives of that place.— 
Soon after my arrival, I had been one day walking round the 
fuburbs of this elegant city, unaccompanied by my mentorial 
friend, who, to the qualities neceffary for a tutor, united a fupes 
riority of deportment, which is calculated to infpire refpeét. 

Charmed as I had been with the furrounding fcenery of thé 
country, and pleafed as I was with the beautiful. regularity of 
the ftrects, I could not help being fhocked at beholding a num- 
ber of my fcllow-creatures, removing all dirt and rubbifh from 
the walks. —It was not that I felt hurt at the profpe& of cleanli- 
nefs, which muft always produce a pleafing effett upon the 
mind, but I was pained at feeing a being, like myfelf, bending 
under the weight of an iron collar, which was indif{criminately 
faflened round each of their necks! 

Sympathy for fome moments checked the force of utterance, 
and prevented me from enquiring what it cou:d mean; but I 
was foon informed the unhappy men had broken through the 
laws of their country, and were deftined to wear that badge of 
difgrace for their lives—While I was refle&ting upon the benefit 
derived from this judicious mode of puntfhment, and allowing 
it a preference to the method which is adopted in my native ifle, 
my attention was attra¢ied by the appearance of one of the cri- 
minals, whofe very form was calculated to infpire efteem.—Can 
that man, faid I, mentally, after having examined his counte- 
nance, have been guilty of a fingle ation that could be attended 
with difgrace ? Never did I behold fuch dignity of deportment, 
or fee a great mind, fo ftronely depiétured in the face !—I ine 
flantly felt a fecret wifh to become acquainted with his hiftorv, 
yet it was not the impreffion of cuniofity, for that would hav2 
degraded the defire, but I experienced an intereft in his fate, 
which it was impoflible to account for, and a kindof enthufiattic 
fympathy feemed to agitate my heart.—I longed to addrefs him, 
yet was fearful of being thought obtrufive; neither could I find 
words to exprefs the fenfations his misfortunes had inf{pired, I 
therefore filently purfued the path he had taken, waiting for a 
more favourable opportunity to {peak. 

A fummons from the overfeers of this ill-fated community, 
apprifed them, that the time was arrived which was devoted to 
their meals, and I beheld the obje&t who had excited my folici- 
tude walk haflily toward a young lady, who was approaching 
the place. I may fay, that curiolity infpired me with the defire 
tofollow him ; and I purfued his path with fo light a ftep, that I 
was clofe upon his heels without his knowing that any perfon 
witnefled 
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witnefled the meeting between this unfortunat parent, and a ten. 
derly beloved child.— 

** My Adela!’’ faid he, extending his arms to embrace ber, 
and prefling her with ardour to his agitated heart, “* deareft ob. 
ject of my fondelt fulicitude, yet once the bane, and comfort of 
my life!”—'' My father! my dear, dear father !’’ exclaimed 

the lovely girl, in a voice almoft fuffucated with grief, “* Oh, 
that your Adela fhould be the caufe of fuch affliction, and the 
fata! fource of her father’s difgrace !” 

“Talk not thas, my child ;” rejoined the affli&ed parent, 
wiping away the tears from her {weet expreilive face: “* Was 
it not to fave my darling from difhonour, that I expofed my felf 
to the weight of thefe degrading chains ? But the villain,” conti- 
nued he, raifing his voice to a pitch of exultation, “ is gone to 
receive the punifhment due unto bis crimes, and ‘tha at refleétion 
reconciles me to this degrading oflice, and feems to footh the 
forrows of my hfe! But, alas ! my love,” faid he, foftening 
his accents, and wipang away the drops of fenfibility trom her 
eyes, “ my afflictions are too extenfive, they have reached a 
heart, that till Jately was the receptacle of peace! Oh, my 
Adela! 1 can bear my own misfortunes, but I cannot bear to 
behold the effeét they have produced !"’ 

lf Ihad found myfelf interefted in the fate of the unfortunate 
firanger, mercly from the effe& which his appearance had pro. 
duced, how much more muft the impreflion have been aug. 
mented, by difcovering that the depravity of a villain had been 
the caufe of this difgrace-—Anxious as I had been to behold 
the interview, I felt {till more fo, to make my efcape unobferved, 
for the fpot where they flood feemed facred to thefe fenfations, 
which parental and filial tendernefs impart. 

The obje€is of my folicitade were fortunately too much occu. 

pied in each other to obferve the intrufion I had made upon the 
privacy they fought, and I crept away with as much appre- 
henfion of being detefed, as if I had been guilty of the mok 
difgraceful crime.—About a hundred yards from the {pot where 
I had left the affli€ed couple; I obferved the perfon who was 
overlooker of the work, and I determined, if poflible, to learn 
the whole of ahiflory, the mere {ketch of which had fo warmly 
interelted my heart. 

I had formed an idea, not altogether favourable to thofe who 
undertake the government of perfons whom the, laws of their 
country have difgraced, and was allonifhed at beholding in the 
man, whom I accofted, the flrongeft marks of kindnefs and be- 
nevolence depictured in his face.—After forming fome pretence 
for entering into converfation, I imperceptibly led to the fub- 
ject whicly occupied my mind, and, after informing him I had 
beheld the intereiiing meeting, implored him to tell me what 
bad occafioned fuci apparent unmerited difgrace. 

& * Cut 
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* Out of deli cacy to the family of the gentleman, Sir,” faid 
r mention his name, Or his conneétion ; in- 





he, ° ” — dhe, “ they h ve had inte {t enough t 
deed thefe,’ continued he hey a ‘ ntereit eno sh oO 


conceal; but I believe affliction is calculated to blunt the edge 
of curiofity, for there never has been fo much as a fingle en- 
‘quiry made.— —The {lranger, however, in whom you opine to feel 
yourfelf fo much inte relted, was the younger fon of a gentleman 
of rank, but at his father’ s death he found himfelf seedy | in the 
poffeflion of avery {mall landed ettate. A fondnefs for agricul. 
ture, and atafte for the country, determined him to cohivae 
his little fpot of ground, where he enjoyed every kind of do- 
meftic sence until within a very few months. 

“ His brothers were men of different propenfities, and con- 
demned the un afpiring turn of his mind, in confequence of 
which the datural ties of relationfhip were foon forgotten in 
the oppofite purfuits—About a twelve-month ago, an Italian 
nobleman, travelling through this country, was overturned near 
Mr. S——’s eftate, who, with all the benevolence natural to his 
charafter, immediately invited him to become an inmate of his 
hoafe.—He either was, or pretended to be feverely hurt by the 
accident, and of courfe joyfully accepted the offer which was 
made, and was treated by his generous holt with every kindnefs 
and attention which his fituation feemed to require. 

“ You, Sir, it feems, are {truck with the lovelinefs of Mr. 
S ’s daughter, and fo was the defpicable wretch, whom he fo 
difintereftedly obliged, and in return for all his holpitality, was 
bafe enough to meditate the deftruétion of an only, tenderly be- 
loved child. The unfufpicious girl had affociated with few per- 
fons of the fex, and was totally ignorant of the de pravity and 
artifice of mankind; fhe therefore gave credit to all the count’s 
affertions, and believed the proteflations which he sania 
made. He had already ac quired fuch an afcendency over her 
feelings, as to convince her, that it was neceffary to their hap- 
pinefs that her father {hould be a flranger to their regard, under 


1 
cut 


a pretence that he might not fanttion an affeciton which his own 





parent might be inclined to blame. 

It was in vain that he urged her to a private marriage ; fo 
to this, neither her fenfe of duty or propriety, would allow her 
to agrec ; and at lensth it was determined that he fhould retura 
to Italy, for the purpofe of obtaining his father’s confent. A 





journey of that nature was juftas far from his iotention as it had 
ever been to make her his wite; for he had arranged a plan with 
his valet for the purpofe of | ing her into his power, on the 
day after that on which he had leave.—The man, ftrack 
with compunéiion atthe thought « nz guilty of fuch de- 
pravity, expofed the whole of the miquieous fcheme to Mr. 
S5——, who, fired with refentment at the indigmity that had been 

fered to his henour, flew ve the fpot where the deipiceble 
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wretch was concealed, and in the moment of paflion, unaided by 
reflection, plunged his fword into his breaft! 
(Yo be continued.) 





Remarkable INSTANCE of BRITISH HEROISM. 
\ HEN the gallant Earl Howe added frefh laurels to the 


Britifh flag on the glorious 1f of June, a feaman named 
Appleford, greatly diflinguifhed the charatteriftic bravery of 
Englifh tars. 

The Marlborough, the fhip to which he belonged, by intre. 
pidly breaking the enemy’s line, became totally difmafied, and 
in that fituation, dropped with her ftern on the bows of a French 
84, whofe bowfprit came over the Marlborough’s poop. The 
Frenchmen were preparing to board, though with apparent re- 
Ju@ance, when Appleford, to be before hand with them, 
mounted their bowfprit, and with his cutlafs boldly leaped upon 
her forecaille, which he not only took poffeffion of, but forced 
his adverfaries to fly for fafety into the waift of the fhip; a 
French officer obferving the uncommon behaviour of our hero, 
rufhed from the quarter deck to reproach fo many of his men 
for cowardly running from one, and to convince them of his 
own honour, inftantly commenced an attack upon Appleford, 
who was fortunate enough to conquer his antagonilt. sis fitus 
ation by this time becoming extremely dangerous, he thought it 
beft to effeét his retreat, as he was not at that time aflifed on the 
{pot by any of his countrymen; with this intention he again 
mounted the bow/prit, and by courageoully f{pringing oif the 
end, he reached the poop deck of his own (hip, at the moment 
when they were drifting from cach other. At this period, hor- 
ror, {moke, and carnage were general, but victory hovered over 
the Britifh fleet, while the French were running away at all 
points of the compafs; unfortunately for the Mariborongh, the 
valour of her crew had placed her fo clofe to the d difabled fhips 
of the enemy, that amidft the confufion of the 0 fhe was 
taken by feveral Englifh fhips to be a Frenchman, more particu- 
Jarly fo as the whole of her colours had been {hot away but 
one white enfign, which was then hoifted. This circumflance 
occafioned much deftru€lion on board from the fire of thofe 
fhips who fell into the miflake, nor was the error difcovered 
unul fhe was reduced to a fhattered hulk. Several of the 
Frenchmen that had left the main body of their fugitive flcet, 
formed an order of failing to the windward, and were bearing 
down in fuch a dire&ion as to pafs under the Mariborough’s 
fern, the headmoft of which, by a fhot, carried away the Bri- 
tifh enfign ; by this circumftance, the honour of Old England 
for a moment appeared to fuffer, from the i impollibility of re« 
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placing the colours, every flag having been thot away, confe- 
quently it feemed as though they had ftruck to Frenchmen, an 
idea which operated fo ftrongly on the mind of the undaunted 
Appleford, that he loudly exclaimed, The Englifh colours 
fhall never be dous’d where I am!” then cafting his eyes round 
the deck, he perceived the dead body of a marine, who had been 
fhot through the head, he inftantly feized him, and ftripping his 
red coat off fluck it on a boarding pike, and exalted it in the air, 
{wearing that Englifhmen would not defert their colours, and 
that when all the red coats were gone, they would hoift blue 
jackets. The fingularity of fuch conduét intufed into the hardy 
fons of Neptune that valour and heroifm with which they 
fought tothe glorious period, when vittory ended their ani- 


mated ftruggle. 





— 


ANECDOTES of COLONEL DESPARD. 
Ligne the memoirs ef Colonel Edward Defpard, by James 


Bannantine, his fecretary, when fuperintendant of his ma- 
jeity’s affairs at Honduras, we have made the following extract. 
—The book was publifhed in 1798, while the fubje& of it was a 
ftate prifoner—and the extraét which we now prefent, was at 
that period made by the condué€tors of the Analytical Review : 

“* The name of Colonel Defpard has been lately made very 
public, on account of his imprifonment in Coldbath-fields Pri- 
fon, and the treatment he has been faid to have there experi« 
enced. A gentleman, every way qualified to do him juttice, 
from intimate knowledge of him, and the poffeflion of refpeé- 
able talents, has, without his privity, expofed to the public the 
life and conduét of this extraordinary man, in whofe fate fo 
general an intereft has been excited. 

** He was born, we learn from this well-written narrative, in 
1750 or 1751, and defcended from a very ancient and refpeé&. 
able family in the Queen’s County, in Ireland. He is the 
youngeft of fix brothers, all of whom, except the eldeft, have 
ferved either in the army or navy. In 1766, he entered the 
army as an enfign in the 50h regiment; in the fame regiment 
he ferved as a Jicutenant, and in the 79th he ferved fucceffively 
as lieutenant, quarter-mafter, captain-lieutenant, and captain. 
From his fuperior officers he received many marks of approba- 
tion, particularly from General Calcraft, of the 50th, Generab 
Meadows, and the Duke of Northumberland. 

“ He has been for the laft twenty years detached from any pare 
ticular corps, and intrufted with important offices. In 1779, he 
was appointed chicf engineer tothe St. Juan expedition, and 
condufted himfelf fo as to obtain diftinguifhed attention and 
praife from Captain Polfon, who commanded on that occas 
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fion. He alfo received the thanks of the council and affembly 
of the ifland of Jamaica, for the conftruétion of public works 
there, and was in confequence of thefe fervices appointed by 
the governor of Jamaica to be commander in chief of the ifland 
of Rattan, and its depeadencies, and of the troops there, and to 
rank as lieutenant-colonel and field-engineer, and commanded 
as fuch on the Spanifh Main, in Rattan, and on the Mofquito 
fhore, and Bay of Honduras. After this, at Cape Gracies a 
Dios, he put himfelf at the head of the inhabitants, who volun. 
tarily folicited him to take the command, and retook from the 
Spaniards,Black River, the principal feitlement of the coaft.— 
For this fervice he received the thanks of the governor, council, 
and affembly of Jamaica, and of the king himfelf. Copies of 
the original documents by which thefe acknowledgments were 
conveyed, are exhibited in this work. In 1783, he was promoted 
to the rank of colonel. In 1784, he was appointed firfl com. 
miffioner for fettling and receiving the territory ceded to Bri- 
tain by the fixth article of the definitive treaty of peace with 
Spain in 1783. He as a colonel fo well difcharged his duty, 
that he was appointed fuperintendant of his majefty’s affairs on 
the coaft of Honduras, which office he held much to the advan. 
tage of the crown of England, for he obtained from that of Spain 
fome very important privileges. The clashing interefts, how- 
ever, of the inhabitants of .this coaft, produced much difcontent, 
and the colonel was by a party of them accufed of various mif- 
demeanors to his majefty’s minifters. He now came home, and 
demanded that his conduét fhould be inveftigated, but was, after 
two years cgnftant attendance on all the departments of govern. 
ment, at lafttold by munifters that there was no charge againk 
him worthy of inveftigation ; that his majefty had thought pro- 
per to abolifh the office of fuperintendant at Honduras, otherwife 
he fhould have been reinftated in it. But he was then, and on 
every occafion,alfured that his fervices fhould not be forgatten, 
but in due time meet their reward.” 





PROGNOSTIC SIGNS of a HURRICANE. 


[From Fothergill’s Effay on the Prefervation of Shipwrecked Ma- 
riners. } 


LONG the Britifh and other neighbouring coafts, the equi- 
noétial ftorm’s are generally the moft formidable. Asthefe 

are to be expetted at their refpeétive feafons, all prudent navi- 
gators ought to provide againft their periodical return. Ip. troe 
pical climates, and along the abrupt coaft of the Leeward Iflands, 
the moft violent hurricanes prevail between the 25th of July 
and 
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dnd the latter end of September, the wind blowing ftom N. or 
N. W. in dire& oppofition to the trade winds. . 

The native Carribees of St. Dominica and St. Vincent, frofi 
long obfervation, can with furprifing accuracy foretel the ap- 
proach of the hurricane ten ot twelve days Before it arrives 
—a cirtamiftance Of fo {mall moment to unexperienced navi- 
gators. ‘ 

All hutricanes, they obferve, happen about the period of the 
Junations, particularly at full moon, and may be prediéted from 
the following figns :— 

ift, The fan exhibits aa blood-like rednefs. ‘Fhe moon fur- 
rounded with a halo, the ftars with a burr, and feem larger than 
ufual. The fky towards the N. W. dark and gloomy. Wells 
and deep caverns fend forth a hollow found. Tlie fea, an un- 
ufual rank odour. Mitts difappear on the tops of riotintains; a 
calm fueceeds—when or a fadden the hurficane burfts forth 
With incredible impetuofity, twifts trees afuindeér, difmafts fhips, 
and dtives thtm afhore, fomeétimes above twenty yards beyond 
thé water-mark ! 

A$ foon as the wind veers from N. W. to F. or S. E. the hur- 
ticane ceafes! yet, whiat is remarkable, the raging of the waves 
continues and even increafés in proportion to the momentum ot 
the impulfe already acquired, till at length the tempcft, having 
{pent its fury, the billows fubfide, and the fea gradually refiimes 
its former tranquillity. Hence may be alfo undeérftood, why 
the tide continues to flow at leaft 48 hours after the full and 
change; its altitude at Briflol often amounting to forty-féven 
‘feet, or upwards. 

Befides tempefts at fea, including hurricanes, thunder-ftorms, 
and water-{pouts, there are ftill other caufes which too often 
produce fhipwreck. 

Sea faring men, inured to hardfhips, and tanght by example 
to defpife dangers, are often totally regardlefs of forecafl, and 
even of the neceffary means of felf-prefervation. To unpar- 
donable negligence, or foolhardinefs, therefore, rather than to 
unavoidable misfortune, may many of their difaflers be juffly 
imputed. ‘To what elfe can be attributed the entire lofs of the 
Royal Géorge,and of rhe Hal{well,with their refpe@ive compa- 
nies? or of the late tremendous explefion of the La Coquille ? 
and other {till more recent difafters. 

From the mafter down to the common tar the fame néncha- 
lance, the fame contempt of danger, frequently pervadés the 
whole crew. Thus, when the mafter embarks on board a de- 
cayed leaky veffel unfit to bear firefs of weather; when the 
fleepy pilot, dozing at the helm, runs the fhip on fome noted 
rock or lee-fhore,; or when the drunken failor, with a lighted 
candle, carelefsly approaches too near a cafk of fpirits or gun- 
powder; what in the name of wonder can be expeéted but in- 
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evitable ruin! Under fuch management, can we be furprifed 
that fatal accidents befal fo many of our trading veffels, not 
only in long voyages, but even in making a fhort trip acrofs the 
channel ? It was by a very different conduét, guided by pru. 
dence and marked by unremitting attention, that Captain Cook, 
and other expert circumnavigators, performed their fuccefsful 
voyages round the globe; and that Captain Bligh, in an open 
boat, amidft frequent ftorms, traverfed the great Pacific Ocean. 








MODES ef FRENCH MOURNING. 


HE French national almanack, for the prefent year, con- 
tains a very f{pecial account of the prefent ufages of mourn- 
ing at Paris. 

After premifing that complete or full mourning begins with 
the ufe of a woollen drefs ; exchanges that for black filk: and 
ends in fecond mourning : and is only worn for father, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, hufband, wife, brother, or fifter ; and 
that common mourning exchanges a black for a white drefs; 
and it is for uncle, aunt, coufin-german, fecond uncles, fecond 
coufin. This code noir proceeds through all the degrees of re- 
Jations up from hufband-or wife, down to coufins, painting at 
once,the different ca/lumes, and the period they ought to be worn 
according to fafhionable et2quette. 

As a {pecimen, we give the formula for father and mother fix 
months, 

Drefs of the ladies.—The firft fix weeks, black woollen ftuff. 
The firft three weeks, the head-drefs and covering for the neck, 
of black crape. The fecond three weeks, the head-drefs and 
covering for the neck, of white crape, fringed at the edges. 

The next fix weeks, the drefs of black filk; if in winter pout. 
de.foie; if in fummer, tours taffety. The drefs and ornaments 
for the head, white crape, with fringes. 

For the laft three months, the drefs is either white folely, or 
elfe of white and black together, 

Drefs of the gentlemen.—For the firft fix weeks, the hair un- 
powdered ; the clothes of broad-cloath, and without buttons : 
the fhoes, of brown leather, the ftockings, woollen; the {word, 
decorated with crape; the buckles, black; a cravat. 

For the next fix weeks, the clothes of broad-cloth, with but- 
tons; filk ftockings, filver buckles, and fword; a back ribbon 
at the hilt of* the {fword. 

For the laft three months, in full drefs; black clothes, filver 
buckles, and fword; and white filk flockings, black and white 
{word knot. 

dn undrefs,—Veh, breeches, and ockings black. 


Defcription 
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‘ Defeription of an antique Bath, at Karafubazar, with the 


Tartar Manner of Bathing. 


[From Mrs. Maria Guthrie’s Tour through the Taurida. ] 


T the Tartar city of Karafubazar, about thirty-four miles 
weft of Theodofia, is a noble antique bath, in a ftile of 
architeture much fuperior to what either Turks or Tartars 
could ever pretend to, although ufed by both. As to its exter- 
nal appearance, it is a lofty ftru€ture of hewn ftone, furmounted 
by two cupolas, or domes, with openings in them, to permit the 
efcape of the fmoke. Its internal torm will be beft underftood 
from the following defcription of it by a gentleman who went 
through the whole ceremony of oriental purification, on pur- 
pofe to examine at his leifure every part of this curious edifice, 
as well as the mode of bathing in it, which feems to be nearly 
the fame as was pra¢tifed in the hy pocauftum or laconium of the 
Greeks, and the fudatorium or vaporarium of the Romans, ra- 
ther than the common balnea of the ancients; in fhort, it is a 
{weating bath in all its forms, inftead of the tepid water bath of 
antiquity, merely calculated to refrefh and clean the body after 
the athletic or military exercifes then in ufe; and, in my opi- 
nion, would point out the Turks and Tartars to be of Scythian 
origin, if we did not already know them to be fo; as even He- 
rodotus defcribes the {weating bath of the Scythians, upward of 
2000 years ago, pretty nearly in the rude fimple form ftill in ufe 
in Ruffia; whilethe procefs obferved here feems modified to the 
difference of climate. 

On entering this public bath, you are firft conduéted into a 
large hall, furnifhed with flone cifterns, filled fome with hot, 
fome with cold water. Here you fit down to undrefs, ona 
ftone bench which furrounds the room. You are then pre- 
fented with a clean napkin, to tie round your waift, and a pair of 
wooden fandals, inftead of flippers, which would not ftand the 
wet, Thus furnifhed, you walk through a covered corridor 
into another lofty and fpacious apartment ornamented with 
Doric and Ionic pillars, the walls of which are of unpolifhed 
marble, and the floor of broad flag ftones. In each of the four 
corners of this quadrangular hall are placed marble feats, with 
backs, before which ftand as many marble bafins with warm 
water, as there are benches for the bathers. Laflly, in the 
middle of this tauric fudatorium flands a very low ftone table, 
or rather a feat in that form; for it is ufed as fuch at pleafure, 
and is not raifed above two feet from the floor; while it is 
heated, like the others, by invifible flues condu€&ing hot water 
under all thofe marble fixtures, to raife perfpiration in thofe wha 
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the heated flabs to open the pores, one of the Tartar balnearii ap. 
proaches you, and, by rubbing your head, fhoulders, and arms, 
with his hand, promotes a gentle perfpiration. But when you: 
defire a more profufe fweat, he puts on woollen gloves to in. 
creafe the fri€tion, which makes you ftream from every pore. 

During this procefs, warm water, taken froin the numerous 
marble bafins in the hall, is thrown over yout body ; laftly, you 
are latheréd over with foap-fuds by means of a bunch of cotton 
dipt in them; then receive a final bucket of water over your 
whole body, to wath off the foap, and are prefented with a watm 
cloth for the purpofe of drying yourfelf. 

The ablution being now finifhed, you are prefented, as on en- 
tering, with a clean warm towel to gird up your loins, whiléa 
fecond is bound round your head, anda dry bathing mantle is 
thrown over your fhoulders, to equip you for your retreat to the 
fame hall where you undreffed and left your clothes. There 
you find a carpet thrown over the ftone bench, and covered wtth 
a fheet; on which being feated, the laft a& of the Tartar bat- 
nearii, or fervants of the bath, is to prefent you with a cotton 
clotli of a particular manufafture, having a long pile, to dty 
away the remaining perfpiration, before you drefs yourfelf to 
walk out. For this long operation, you pay at the door only 
two paras, or three-pence halfpenny Englith. 

Such is the account given me by a gentleman who, as before 
faid, went through the whole on parpofe narrowly to infpe& 
the infide of the building, with the Tartar ceremony of bathing. 

I cannot quit the fabje& without remarking on the ancient 
prevalency of this prattice; as we know that it was regarded as 
a breach of hofpitality not to offer the luxury of the bath to the 
wearied traveller who came to vifit you; but, what is ftill more 
curious, and even inexplicable, is, that it appeats to have been 
the ladies of the houfe who took upon them the office of baf. 
nearii in the very remote periods of the Grecian répubtics; 
for Homer, in the days of purity and innocence, fends the beau- 
tiful daughter of Neftor to lead Telemachus to the bath; and 
the chafte Penelope orders Euryles to do the fame honour to 
Ulyfles. 








THE UNIVERSALITY of BALLOONS. 


To the EDITOR, 

Srr, 
ALLOONS have, during laft autumn, abfolutely eclipfed 
the wonted glory of paper-kites in England; nor has the 
curiofity, in regard to them, beén confined to England folely. 
While M. Garnerin was tee te in this country, a fpecimen 
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of the improvements in the acronautic arts by the French revo- 
lution, there ftarted a new acronautic in France, to gratify the 
paffion of his countrymen for exploring the caftles in the air, 
and afcending to the halls of the clouds, A Mr. Czerny rofe 
in a balloon to amufe the cnriofity of the emperor of Ruffia 
and the inhabitants of St, Peterfburg. And theye is, in truth, 
{carce a country in Europe in which one attempt or other has 
not of late been made to invade the province of the winged tribes, 
to foar with the eagle, or with the “ poifed lark” to {wim in air. 

Now at this paflion for balloon-fights, and balloon-expedi- 
tions, fome perfons are pleafed to exprefs great {urprize. But, 
in my mind, nothing in the world can be more natural. 

What is man himfelf, but a balloon ? His body fo flight, fo 
flexible, fo eafily hurt or torn—what is it, but a covering of gum- 
med taffety ? His mind, big with varieties, with refentments, with 
hopes, with fears, ready to fly off whenever any fraéture is 
made in its covering, catching fire to danger of deftruétion, by 
one paflion or another.—Surely this may well be regarded as 
nothing elfe but a little inflammable gas. 

Moft of the undertakings of man are merely flights of a bal- 
loon. What is education but merely the a&t of blowing up the bal- 
loon, and fitting it for a flight ? It often mifgives, even when it 
is condu&ted with the greateft pains, and the moft laborious often- 
tation of theoretic fkill. Precifely thus did honeft Mr. Barret, 
at Margate, at Greenwich, and at Swanfea, fail in all his efforts to 
rife freely and boldly into the air. 

What are the lover’s anxieties, but the folicitudes of a man 
who defires to inflate his balloon, andto fix himfelf to its tail in 
a car, in which he may rife and defcend with it ? 

The hero, who murders, burns, and ravages, to gain a name, 
has, as the poet well expreffes it, no other obje& than “ viriém 
vohitare per ora—to fly over men’s heads, and before their 
faces.” And this is, undeniably, nothing elfe than to make a 
balloon, and mount aloft in it. The military hero’s balloon-en- 
terprize, is indeed the moft dangerous, and the leaft praifeworthy 
of all. His is, in fatt, one of thofe fire-balloons againft which 
M. Garnerin fo kindly warned the good people of London by 
advertifement. 

Oratory is nothing but the art of making balloons. The ora- 
tor’s proteffed objetts are, “* to fwell, to inflame, to elevate.” 
But thefe are the very aéts properly belonging to the mechani- 
cian of balloons. He employs only words, which we all know 
to be. but wind, breath, or air; and fuch alfo is the matter em- 
ployed by the maker of balloons. The orator’s eloquence is 
univerfally confeffed to be the greateft, when it is pure inflam- 
mable matter, that is air, or as Mr. Gray fays, “ thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn.” And it is only pure inflam- 
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mable gas, that will beft ferve the purpofes of the balloon. 
maker. 

Thus, Sir, it might be fhown, by a furvey of all the depart. 
ments of life, that nothing is fo univerfal as balloons, and pro. 
jets of balloon-flying: that, hence, there can be nothing more 
natural than the curiofity about balloons, which fome men have 
lately prefumed to find fault with. 

NUGACULUS. 

January 21, 1803. 





AN ANECDOT E, 


T is not improbable that Shakefpeare, inthe charaéter of Fal. 
{taff, might have aimed fome {flrokes at the corpulence and 
intemperance of Ben Jonfon. Mr. Oldys, in his MS. additions 
to Langbaine’s Account of Englifh dramatic pocts, introduces 
the following ftory of Ben, which was found in a memorandum. 
book, written in the time of the civil wars by Mr. Oldifworth, 
who was fecretary to Philip Earl of Pembroke. 

** Mr Camden recommended him to Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
trufted him with the care and education of his eldeft fon, Walter, 
a gay fpark, who could not brook Ben’s rigorous treatment; 
but perceiving one foible in his difpofition, made ule of that 
to throw off the yoke of his government.—This was an unlucky 
habit that Ben had contraéted, through his love of jovial com- 
pany, of being overtaken with liquor, which Sir Walter of all 
vices did moft abomunate, and hath moft exclaimed againtt. 
One day when Ben had taken a plentiful dofe, and was fallen 
into a found fleep, young Raleigh got a great bafket anda couple 
of men, who laid Ben in it, andthen with a pole carried him to 
Sir Walter, telling him that their young matter had fent home 
his tutor.” 











REMARKABLE INSTANCE of FIDELITY. 
HEN Grumentum, a city in Lucania, was befieged by 
the Romans, and reduced to the Jaft extremity, two flaves 

efcaped into the camp of the befiegers. Soon after, the place 
was taken by florm, and plundered. The two {laves at this time 
ran to the houle of their miftrefs, whom they feized with vio- 
Jence, and carried off, threatening her both with their words and 
geftures ; and whenthey were afked who fhe was, they anfwered, 
ihe was their miltrefs, a moft cruel miflrefs, upon whom they 
were going to take revenge for all the barbarous treatment they 
had fuffered from ner. In this manver they made her quit the 
city, and concealed her with great care. When the fury of the 
foidiers was over, tuey brought her home again, and fubmitted 
to her fervice, as before. In return, fhe gave them their liberty, 
the greateit reward in her power to bellow. 
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On the ILL EFFECTS of IMITATION. 


{From Young on Original Compofition. ] 

Spirit of imitation hath many ill effeéts: I thali confine 
myfelf tothree. Firft, it deprives the liberal and politer 
arts of an advantage which the mechanic enjoys: in thefe, men 
are ever endeavouring to go beyond their predeceflors ; in the 
former, to follow them. And fince copies furpafs not their ori- 
ginals, as flreams rife not higher than their fpring, rarely fo 
high; hence, while arts mechanic are in perpetual progrefs and 
increafe, the liberal are in retrogradation and decay. ‘Thefe re- 
femble pyramids, are broad at bottom, but leflen exceedingly as 
they rife ; thofe refemble rivers, which, froma fmall fountain- 
head, are {preading ever wider and wider as they run. Hence 
itis evident that different portions of underftanding are not (as 
fome imagine) allotted to different periods of time ; tor we fee, 
in the fame period, underftanding rifing in one fet of artifts, and 
declining in another. Therefore nature ftands abfolved, and 

our inferiority in compofition muft be charged on ourfelves. 

Nay, fo far are we from complying with a neceflity which 
lays us under, that, fecondly, by a {pirit of imitation we coun. 
teraét nature, and thwart her defign. She brings us into the 
world all originals : no two faces, no two minds are juft alike, 
but all bear nature’s evident mark of feparationon them. Born 
originals, how comes it to pafs that we die copies? That med- 
dling ape, imitation, as foon as we come to years of indifcretion 
{fo let me {peak), {natches the pen, and blots out nature’s mark 
of feparation, cancels her kind intention, deftroys all mental in- 
dividuality ; the lettered world no longer cdnfifts of fingulars, 
it is a medley, a mafs, and an hundred books at bottom are but 
one. Why are monkies fuch mafters of mimickry ? Why re- 
ceive they {uch a talent at imitation? Is it not as the Spartan 
flaves received licence for ebriety, that their betters might be 
afhamed of it ? 

The third fault to be found with a fpirit of imitation is, that 
with great incongruity it makes us poor and proud, makes us 
think little and write much ; gives us huge folios, which are 
litle better than more reputable cufhions to promote our re- 
pofe. 


A REFLECTION. 
9 TE may fay of agrecablenefs, as diftinét from beauty, that 


it isafymmetry whofe rules are unknown; it isa fe- 
cret conformity of the features to one another, and tothe come 
plexion and air of a perfon. 
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Anfwer, by F.W. of Bridgetown, near Totnes, to Reclufe’s Charade, inferte2 
December 6, 


WOODCOCK is the bird —a mean, 


As in your charade may be {een, 


{a We have received the like anfwer from Robert Maffett, of Saltafh; 
]. O. Zillwood, of Dorchefter; J. Chubb, of Everfhot; J. Bloomfield, and 
TY. Adey, of Poole; T. Boult, of Exeter; A. D. near Bridport; B. of Mill- 
brook; W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; J, H. of Kingfleinton; and Wil- 
liam Pollard, of Eglofhayle. 








Anfwer, by J. 0. Zillwood, of Dorchefter, to J. Whittle’s Rebus, nferted Dec. 6, | 


yo. profeffion, my friend, if I judge aright, 
A GARDENER plainly difclofes to fight ; 

Who whilft contemplating the earthly fod 

May ‘* look thro’ nature up to nature’s God,” 


*,* We have received the like anfwer from J. Chubb, of Everfhot; Eg- 
bert Moon, and W. Strong, of Exeter; and J. Bloomfield, T. Adey, and 
J. Lewis, of Poole. 





A CHARADE, éy T. Whicker, of Exeter. 
Y firft {prings from yon glorious orb 
M f yo > 


And beautifies the orient morn ; 
My fecond’s where I wrote my firft, 
And flands beneath a {preading thorn: 
My whole you’ll find the feaman’s friend, 
When darknefs reigns, and tempefts rend. 





A CHARADE, by H. Humphreys, of Exeter. 


Beeern! my brilliant firft appears 

With majefty divine ; 

But when we view my fecond fair 
God’s wonders tenfold fhine, 


My whole is clad in beauty’s robes, 
Its life’s like that of man, 

So oft, fo juftly faid to be 
A fhadow ora {pan. 








A CHARADE, by 7. 0. Zillwood, of Dorchefer. 


ONG may my firft his fiery fleeds reftrain ! 
No more his blood-ftain’d banner be unfurl’d ; 
Covering the ficlds with num’rous herves flain, 
And defolating the affli€ted world. 


Then may my next, the glory of our ifle, 

Seek folace in the doway arms of peace! 
Which join’d with plenty’s renovating mile, 
Our trade, our commerce daily will increafe. 


Coile& thefe parts, ye wits of power, 
The fame with care tranfpofe, 
A plant's that’s cull’din Flora’s bower 
The fequel will difclofe, 
9 POETRY, 
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TO THE READERS OF 


The WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


genta may the new-born 
car 
Te you, my friends, unclouded 
fhine, 
And fiill to your found hearts appear 
In files of blifs, unknown to mine. 
And as, on time’s {wift-gliding wing 
You mark the varying feafons roll; 
May hope fome new-enchantment 
bring, 
To chear each grief-dejefted foul. 
But ye, that bafk in fortune’s ray, 
OF Satan’s fubtle arts beware ; 
Nor blindly trace that gui'eful way 
Where every plealure hides a {nare. 
But rather, loft in flrange delight, 
To {cenes of meditation fly, 
Where truth arrefts the raptur’d fight, 
And faith dire&ts you to the fky. 


Since life’s fhort journey firft begun, 
Unknown to forrow’s cheerlefs 
pow’rs, 
Profperity’s irradiate fun 
Smil’d gayly on my halcyon hours. 
But ah! thofe {cenes of joy are o’er; 
Defpair beclouds the traafient ray ; 
Ireft onearthly hopes no more, ~ 
For life is but a winter’s day. 
A day! O rather fay an hour ; 
A bubble tofs’d on fate’s rude 
flood ; 
A vernal breeze; a drooping flow’s; 
A bloffom fading in the bud. 


But let thofe earthly bloffoms fade, 
They ftill the feeds of life retain ; 
And only wither in the fhade 
To bloom in Heav’ns ambroiial 
plain, 


Devon. NILARIUS. 


ON A COMING STOR? 


I. 


HE ftorm draws near, the day’s 
o’ercaft, 
The whiflling of the wind I hear; 
Chill is the nature of the blalt, 
And ev’ry robin tell its fear, 


eee we 


Lately a gleam of vivid light 
Enchanted every heart with joy; 
It was a prelude of the night 
Which foon fhall ev’ry heartannoy 
In the deep foreft’s inmoft dell, 
hen notan air was heard abroad, 
Seem’d a low breeze to paffing fwell, 
And the pines bent, as with a Joad. 
High from the north, with fearfal 
{cream, 
Did, ina line, the wild geefe pour: 
Dark was the wave of ocean’s fream, 
And hollow did it mount the fhore. 
Nature, revolving ought of change, 
To tune her fong prophetic deigns 5 
And feldom, vainly, can we range 
To mark her purpofe where the 
reigns, 
Soon hall the thick’ning haze clofe 
down, 

Soon to the fight each obje& ceale : 
O’er the poor flock the fnow be 
blown, 

And its gay 

peace. 

It may be, as he feeks his home, 

The wearied ruftic’s heart fhall fail ; 
And thet he could notonward roan, 

Shall! be the morning’s eartieft tale. 
Tt may be, that the tale, when told, 

Shall wither all his partner’s toul; 
Ard drop her, or the hearth, as cold 

As him, attach’d from every pol 
It may be, that the bounteous luid, 

Who lives fecure beneath the hill, 
Shall hear--and trom his plenteonus 

hoard 

Shall take fufficient for his will; 
And to the cot, with eager hafte, 

Shall bend his charitable feet; 
Tocheck, of grief the needlefs wall, 

And as a friend the orphans meet; 
And haply, e’en a night fo dire, 

May truly blefs the lowly brood; 
That Heaven may vifit not in ire, 

But by misfortune work their good. 
Haply their orphan fad eflate, 

Produc’d by fuch a fadden blow, 
May intercit him who mourn’d their 


bleatings hufh’d in 


fate, 
A future friend{hip to below. 
Andif on fancy’s wing we foar, 


The chances of their lives to view, 
There we may {cenes of joy explore, 

And with their caufe this night re 
new. 
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*Tis pofible the wildeR form, 
Almighty Power! thou  fend’ft 
abroad, 


Tho’ it the brighteft fcenes deform, 

May be a bleffing, not a rod. 

And human hearts thou formft to 
know 

Thy goodnefs too, as well as power, 
Should to their Author bend them 

low, 

And fret not at the darkeft hour, 
To pity, when the murky night, 

Or whirling fnows around defcend, 
Oh ye! whole fate has been to light 
— the {phere which nerves a 

reno ; 
To pity yield—be want fupplied, 

The ftorm, all mercilefs, may raife. 
Remember who has not denied, 

And with thy actions render praife. 





The MOURNER. 
By Mrs, Orte. 
Hee. crucl life! normore per- 
To warm this fad, this broken heart ; 


When Henry’s clay cold lips I kifs’d, 
How welcome, death, had been thy 


dart, 
Speechlefs, they fay, benumb’d I 
feem’d, 
While his laf precious breath I 


caught; 
No tears to foothe my forrow ftream’d 
And agony fufpended thought, 


They tell me thunders rent the air, 
That vivid lightnings flafh’d a:ouud ; 
But I beheld no lightuings glare, 
Nor heacd the pealing thundes’s 
found. 
They tel! me, that my helplefs child, 
I from my arms in tury tols’d; 
Ir might be fo, for I was wild; 
The mother—in the wife was loft. 


They tcll me, on the unconfcious 
corfe, 
At length bereft of fenfe.I fell; 
Ab! bleffed late! of balm thefource; 
It clos’d my car to Ienry’s knell. 


But happy flate! refembling death, 
Why is your balmy ftupor flown? 
Ah! why reflore a wretch’s breath ? 
For I can only live to moan! 
E’en reafon fays Tjuftly weep, 
And, ah! fhe fays, I weep in vain; 
My midoight couch with tears I fteep, 
Then rife at morn—to weep again! 


When to my heart my child I fold, 
She only deepens every figh; 








ENTERTAINER. 


I think while I her charms behold, 
How the had pleas’d her father’s eye, 


I think—but O forbear, fond heart! 
From vain regrets to duties turn; 
Yes, I will aét a parent’s part— 
I'll tear myfelf from Henry’s urn, 


In Jife I ftill one charm can fee, 
One flower adorns that dreary wild; 
That flower for care depends on me— 
O precious charge!—’tis Henry’s 
child! 





A FAREWELL. 
_ By Samuet Rocers, E/q. 


NCE more, enchanting girl, 
adieu! 
I muft be gone while yet I may; 
Olt fhall I weep to think of you, 
But here I will not, cannot flay ! 


The {weet expreffion of that face, 
For ever changing, yet the fame: 
Ah! no: I dare not turn to trace, 
It fires my foul, it melts my frame! 


Yet give me, give me ere I go, 
One little lock of thofe fo bleft, 
That lend your cheek a warmer glow. 
And on your white neck love to reft. 


Say when, to kindle foft delight, 
That haad haschanc’d with mine to 
meet, 
How could its thrilling touch excite 
A figh fo thot, and yet fo fweet! 


Ch fay—bur, no, it maft not be, 
Adieu, enchanting girl, adieu! 
Yet ftill methinks you frown on me— 
Oh nevercould [ fly from you! 
Once more, enchaniing girl, adieu! 
I mutt be gone while yet I may: 
Oft thall I weep to think of you; 
But here I will not, cannot flay ! 


VERSES t2 a LADY. 
W EEP not that fcandal’s baleful 


art 
Has tried to injure thee, 
For when fram rancour’s poifonous 
dart 


Were wit and beauty free? 


Still with the wafp, will ravenous jaws 
The faireft fruit dvour; 

Still will the bee the fragrance draw 
From out the {weeteft flower, 


Each leaves a ftamp of worth behind, 
On charms they never f{pare; 

For where we chance their trace to find 
We're fure of merit there. 
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